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tions, embarked in the boat with two companions. Before he left he was
heard to repeat to Cornelia the lines of Sophocles:

" Who to the tyrant tarns his step
Becomes his slave altho* he went as a liberator."

The boat approached the shore, "Do I see in thee one of the dangers of
war ? " said Pompey to one of the officers who bowed his head in silence,
whereupon Pompey without further parley took a leaf in his hand and wrote
a message to the king in the Greek language. The boat arrived, Pompey
arose to disembark. At that moment he received a blow from behind and
the two other men straightway fell upon him. Resistance was impossible.
Pompey resigned himself to his fate without making a sound, he covered his
face and fell dying to the ground. He was in the fifty-eighth year of his
life and he died in the thirty-fifth of his career as a general. The body was
left upon the beach, a prey to animals, but perhaps some faithful followers
may have secretly saved it; the head, the witness of their scandalous deed,
was taken off by the Egyptians.

Such was the sad end of a man whom the freaks of fortune and the great
confusion of the Roman state raised to a height beyond Ms natural power.
He, like Marias, was above al!4 a great soldier, clever enough to aceompi&h
deeds when favoured by fortune but not independent enough to attain tbem
against odds. He was unequalled in warlike courage, military skill, and per-
sonal bravery, and his moderate life in spite of his great wealth put the aris-
tocrats of his time to shame. But lie was utterly wanting in the higher
qualities which secure lasting success, overthrow effete state organisations
and construct new ones hi their places. He was hard, selfish, and cruel.
w As oppressor," as a Roman subsequently said of him, *l not better than
Marius or Sulla.*'- Neither did he retain his position as a great general when
the time came to prove his real worth, and his utter want of independence
and capacity as a statesman was the rock upon which his life was wrecked;
whilst Caesar's success was due to his capacity as a general as well as a states-
man, and the power of bringing both these qualities to bear upon his course.*

